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Some British Experiences Repeated in Honolulu 


HE experiences of the month following the De- 

cember 7th disaster, as told by the executive of 
the Child and Family Service in Honolulu, give a 
dramatic and vivid picture of what we may have to 
anticipate on the mainland. It indicates clearly, as 
did the British situation, that this is no time for 
hysterical preoccupation with possible disruption of 
normal services. We must make preparations for 


meeting emergency situations while we maintain 
existing programs for social welfare. All the knowl- 


edge and skill that social workers have accumulated 
in recent years will be called upon in helping people 
to cope with familiar problems arising out of unfa- 
miliar war situations. 

The people of Honolulu, as did the British, have 
suffered unnecessarily because of a lack of coordi- 
nated planning. No one can know just where dis- 
aster may strike if it does, and therefore plans for 
meeting emergencies must be laid well in advance. 
There is recognition in Honolulu of the necessity for 
centralization of responsibility for all the welfare 
services and for the appointment of a welfare com- 
missioner under the defense government. Their most 
immediate problem arose out of the necessity to 
evacuate a large portion of the population. 


“December 7th came as a great shock to all 
of us and we could hardly believe our own eyes, 
but the tension is much less now, and we are in 
the process of making more permanent plans to 
meet the new situations which are bound to 
arise. 

“We were immediately concerned with the 
problem of evacuating several thousand families 
trom sections of the isiand which were especially 
dangerous. This evacuation took place during 
the first day and night and many of the families 
were moved while husbands were away partici- 
pating in defense efforts. This of course meant 
that a good many families were temporarily lost 
and resulted in a great deal of confusion. FKam- 
ilies were housed in schools located in protected 
areas, and this plan for caring for these families 
on a temporary basis proved fairly satisfactory 
as the schools all have cafeterias. A great many 


families were also cared for in private homes. 
Almost all of these families have now returned 
to their former homes . . . most of the ac- 
tual damage occurring around military objec- 
tives.” 


Moreover, except for evacuations that are a mili- 
tary necessity, or that area temporary move to meet 
an emergency, Honolulu social workers feel keenly 
the need to take into account the wishes of the peo- 
ple affected. Their participation is necessary to in- 
sure efficient and effective execution of such plans. 
While Honolulu must face realistically its exposed 
position as a military objective, nonetheless plans 
for its people cannot be a matter of military decision 
only. The executive of our member agency sees that 
clearly. 


“The question of more permanent evacuation 
is related to the Islands’ strategic position in the 
Pacific Ocean which is likely to place them in 
the center of combat. Preparations are being 
made, of course, against a possible attempt at 
invasion, as control of the islands here would give 
Japan almost complete control of the Pacific and 
undoubtedly she will some time make a very real 
effort toward this end. This means, of course, 
that we are in a similar position to that of Eng- 
land. The problem of evacuating many families 
from the Islands is a very real one and I believe 
it is the most serious problem which we face at 
the present time. There are many women and 
children who have mainland connections and 
who could make the arrangements to return to 
the mainland very easily. 

‘However, I feel that our civilian population 
has been somewhat neglected and that the prep- 
arations for the defense of this group has not 
kept pace with other activities. For example, 
we still do not have adequate bomb shelter 
protection. Every home has been requested to 
build an air raid shelter, but it is impossible to 
care for the congested parts of the city on this 
basis and neither is it possible to care for the 
business community on this basis. This is one 
of the problems which we shall have to work out 
locally. However, I again emphasize the impor- 
tance of evacuating those families who wish to 
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return to the mainland but who have not been 


allowed to do so.’ 


The disruption of normal community life will affect 
adults and children alike. Increased tension in fami- 
lies may be anticipated because of diminished oppor- 
tunity for wholesome activity. 


“The most drastic change which has been 
made in our situation here comes from the fact 
that we are under martial law. This is, of course, 
a military necessity and we are very glad indeed 
to be under martial law under the present con- 
ditions. This has meant, however, that our 
normal community life has been ereatly dis- 
rupted. No one, for example, is allowed on the 
streets after six o’clock in the evening, when the 
blackout goes into effect, unless they have a pass 
which permits persons to go to work, and this 
severely cuts down the normal social opportu- 
nities. It has not been possible for schools to 
reopen as yet, but we expect them to be ready 
to reopen shortly after the first of February. 
When they do open, the program for the chil- 
dren will be drastically changed, as it has been 
necessary to take over some schools for hospitals 
while others are being used for urgent defense 
activities. In many instances it will be necessary 
for schools to operate on a half-day basis with 
two schools using the same building.” 


We have been stressing that, with the exception of 
certain phases of the problem of evacuation, the war 
situation is not creating new problems which demand 
new types of services, but rather that there is and 
will continue to be increasing demands on services 
well established. Pians in Honolulu afford added 
evidence of this observation. These are plans for 
cooperative effort between social agencies and the 
schools in treating problems for children and parents 
arising out of the tensions and hysterias already evi- 
dent in some homes. It is fortunate that they have 
a social worker who was a visiting teacher in Roches- 
ter to do the intake and referral job. 


“Tt is going to be more important than ever 
for the social agencies to have a close contact 
with the schools as new problems will be arising 
because of the tension and hysteria which have 
been evident in some homes because of the war 
situation. We are making progress along this 
line and have a committee organized in which 
there are representatives of the schools and so- 
cial agencies to handle the referrals from the 
schools. One of our children’s workers, Miss 
Shalit, who has had several years of experience 
as a visiting teacher in Rochester (New York), 
will be placed in charge of the referrals. She has 
been recognized as a joint agent of the school 
and of the social agencies, including both public 
and private. This will allow the principals to 
direct all of their referrals through her. She will 
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have the responsibility for clearing the case with 
the exchange and for referring the situation to 
the proper social agency. She will also devote 
part of her time to meeting with the principals. 
We are having a meeting with this group this 
week in order to complete the necessary plans 
for this service so that it can be put into effect 
when schools open.” 


Juvenile delinquency, we are told, has been reduced, 
for the present at any rate. An increase may well be 
anticipated. The problem being faced, however, is 
to recognize the necessity for a social approach to 
this problem. This means intensified work to co- 
ordinate the efforts of juvenile police and social agen- 
cies. There is ample evidence in this period of inten- 
sified human struggle that the focus of social work 
is on the immediate problems in living, for families 
and children. 


“We have also been keeping in very close 
touch with the Juvenile Police authorities here 
with one of our workers being responsible for 
spending some time each day with them in order 
to assist in making referrals to the social agen- 
cies. Although normally the Juvenile Police 
handle from 200 to 300 children each month, 
their load has been materially reduced. Possibly 
some of this is due to the fact that children are 
not allowed on the streets after dark. Possibly, 
also, some of it is due to the strict liquor pro- 
hibition which has been put in force by the 
military government. However, this referral 
service is not operating as we should like to have 
it, part of the reason being that many children 
are taken directly to the Provost Court and are 
not handled either by the Juvenile Police or by 
the Juvenile Court. This emphasizes again the 
necessity for having a very close relationship 
with the military authorities.” 


While the problems of evacuation, protection of 
the remaining population, services to families dis- 
turbed by the disruption of community life, and the 
incident delinquency claim the largest amount of 
attention, there is also deep concern about the prob- 
lems faced by American citizens of Axis descent and 
their children. While this report refers specifically 
to Americans of Japanese ancestry, the same concern 
will be felt for Americans of German and Italian 
descent. We who are engaged in a struggle for the 
preservation of democracy cannot afford to threaten 
that democracy by violating the rights of any of the 
minority groups that make up our country. The ex- 
ecutive is properly disturbed by some of the com- 
plications in giving sorely needed help to this group. 
He is particularly concerned because he knows many 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Some Thoughts on Being Non-Judgmental 


DorotrHy HvutTcHINson 


Kaculty, New York School of Social Work 


OCIAL case work has developed the use of certain 
words which become popular and fashionable 
from time to time. They at first may attract us with 
a certain freshness of meaning. They may represent 
a new vehicle for an old idea or a more dynamic em- 
phasis for a well-known fact. It is our habit to seize 
upon these words and to use them exorbitantly. They 
are relayed from one to another with varying degrees 
of meaning until with time they become flattened 
out and cold generalities. They may eventually die 
a natural death or still linger on as lifeless assump- 
tions bereft of their original vitality. Furthermore, 
they can become symbols whereby responsibilities 
are disposed of. “Security,” “case,” “mechanism” 
and “‘non-judgmental”’ are all such familiar words in 
social case work. 

The term “non-judgmental” has had a long and 
solid footing in case work usage. Perhaps more than 
any other, it has typified a philosophy of helping that 
signified understanding a person rather than bearing 
down with arbitrary and moral criticism. Associated 
with the term “to judge” is a long historical train of 
thought that implies deciding upon a person accord- 
ing to his merits. Case workers early discovered that 
trial by jury or trial by case workers had no place in 
helping. Not to judge, therefore, became deeply and 
soundly rooted in a case work philosophy. With the 
passing of time and the accumulation of practice 
came a wholesale acceptance of the theory and then, 
emerging out of this, certain questions and doubts 
that belied the application of the idea to every sit- 
uation regardless. Irom the earlier and general no- 
tion of never passing judgment developed such ques- 
tions as, “Is it really possible for one not to be judg- 
mental?’’; ““Are there certain case work settings 
which arbitrarily call forth the necessity of judgment, 
as, for example, in children’s court work and in the 
protective services?” 

Inherent in the idea of judgment is knowledge, 
authority and evaluation. We need to know the per- 
son and the situation first before we can appraise 
either. Workers usually do not feel inhibited in the 
process of evaluating unless they have a conscious 
or unconscious personal investment in this. It is 
where adolescent children come to social agencies, 
having violated some or all of the ten commandments 
as well as having abused the social mores in general, 
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that the fears and inhibitions of case workers are 
more apt to appear. Here they may feel caught be- 
tween violating a broad case work philosophy which 
forbids being judgmental of these children and up- 
holding the tenets by which the majority of us have 
agreed to live. The implication seems to be a choice 
between helping these children by withholding blame 
or, on the other hand, supporting the laws and func- 
tions of our communities. Where this dilemma exists, 
there seems to be a misunderstanding of case work 
plus the creation of an unnecessary issue growing out 
of this. There are adolescent children whose only 
fear and guilt lies in getting caught. There are many 
more that need and want, even against their spoken 
word, some prohibition from the case worker. They 
may even be willing to give up certain unsocial prac- 
tices because of what she has come to mean to them. 
The crux of the matter seems to be in what we think 
judgment means or in how we use judgment and the 
authority inherent in this. If we cannot use authority 
without critical blame and anger, no helping takes 
place. However, it is one thing to pass moral judg- 
ment on a person and quite another to judge a situa- 
tion. Furthermore, it is one thing to hand down 
judgments and prohibitions and a different thing to 
mutually decide with a child that certain ways of life 
interfere with growth and happiness. Case work is 
concerned not only with urderstanding but with 
helping an individual to live more productively in 
our society. Granting each situation is peculiar to 
itself, many children profit by our function of being 
their substitute parents, i. e., more often than not 
they want and expect our concern with their way of 
life. There is such a thing as children feeling we deny 
and dislike them unless we sincerely and clearly as- 
sume this function, and the manner of how we assume 
it will be all important. If we continue the neurotic 
patterns of their own parents, even though children 
try to force us into this position, we cannot help 
them. Children have to discover that there is still 
authority in us for them to hold on to, but that this 
is authority growing out of understanding and liking 
of them. 

In protective work with children and their parents 
good case work practice does not deny the place and 
use of authority. It is built on knowledge of a situa- 
tion and used as an instrument for the clients’ growth. 
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It does not contain belligerency, punishment or pen- 
alties. Societies’ prohibitions and violations are 
shared and talked over between child and worker. 
Their meaning to him can be explored and under- 
stood. The case worker is not the arbitrator, but the 
person who understands without condemnation and 
whose understanding, while it cannot remove restric- 
tions, at the same time can enable a child to accept 
them and to live more reasonably with them. It does 
not evade or deny the social mores but sees them in 
treatment as a necessary part of the child’s total 
situation. 

Authority goes hand in hand with relationship. It 
is only effectively and positively used when the 
worker really likes and accepts the child. The latter 
believes the way he feels about the worker and be- 
cause of this accepts her authority. If a child believes 
a worker has no concern with his difficulties and de- 
linquencies, he may be left alone with his fears and 
guilt. 

For the worker the term “non-judgmental” has 
come to have an implication of “remote control.”’ In 
other words, fear of not being professional may in- 
hibit a worker from assuming what, to the child, is 
a normal and expected function for any loved parent 
or substitute parent. Fear of not behaving profes- 
sionally may be, after all, an inhibition and a self- 
imposed control that protects the worker from her 
own unconscious anger. The worker who is free and 
comfortable in her acceptance of the child has no fear 
in the use of authority. She is the “corrected par- 
ent,” not neutral and “‘controlled”’ about the child’s 
delinquencies, but one whose clear and understanding 


Regional Conferences of the Child 
Welfare League 
The Ohio Valley Regional Conference will be held 
March 12, 13, and 14, 1942, at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. William I. Lacy is chairman. 


The New England Regional Conference will be 
held March 14 and 15, 1942, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Mr. Walter P. Townsend 
is chairman. Restricted to members and affiliates of 
the Child Welfare League and state departments of 
social welfare. 


The Western Regional Conference will take place 
April 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1942, in San Francisco. The 
chairman, Miss Sophie Hardy, announces that this is 
a departure from general practice in that it is a 
combined state and regional conference. Meetings 
will be held afternoons only. 
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attitude of concern is vivid testimony to her accept- 
ance of the child. 

Kinally, who can really be “non-judgmental”? 
Absolute objectivity, besides being impossible, is un- 
natural, unreal and unconvincing to children. This 
is not to imply that conscious control of subjective 
reactions is not desirable and of great importance, 
but rather to recognize that neither children nor 
adults can use a relationship devoid of response, feel- 
ing and sincerity. 

The present world upheaval has its effect too on 
this seemingly modest little question of being judg- 
mental. These times are not conducive to meditation 
nor to leisurely case work planning. War always 
brings with it the urge to action and a tendency to 
consider the familiar problems of case work as some- 
how less important and less compelling by compari- 
son with more dramatic activities. Further, war 
brings its own hysterias. It creates many moods, one 
of these being to feel excused if clients are less benefi- 
cently dealt with, or to feel justified in our impa- 
tience with difficult people. These are times when 
jt would be easy to disregard what we have learned 
about being non-judgmental and to go back to the 
false freedom of early indiscriminate criticism. The 
present situation is a breeder of tenseness, the client’s 
and the worker’s alike. It does not make for better 
case work helping nor for a better war. Efforts to 
sustain case work on an even better than customary 
clear-headed level seem imperative for the client if 
he is not to be let down, and for the war, since morale 
is a factor. 


Scrapbook on Foster Parent Education 


A scrapbook containing the written report, Trends 
in Foster Parent Education, by Marguerite McCol- 
lum, which had been announced in the BULLETIN as 
available for circulation, and illustrative material 
(bibliography of which is included in this monograph) 
has been presented to the Child Welfare League of 
America and is available for circulation to member 
agencies. This scrapbook, plus the material in the 
monograph, is the result of a study made for the 
Ohio Committee on Child Placing. The scrapbook 
will be on exhibit at the National Conference at 
New Orleans. Copies of the written report, “Trends 
in Foster Parent Education,” are now available for 


distribution to member agencies. 
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Trends in Personnel 

On July 1, 1941, at the end of its first year of opera- 
tion, the Bureau had an individual membership of 
1312, of whom 290 had indicated a primary interest 
in the field of child welfare. A large majority of the 
290 indicated a specific interest in child placing from 
public or private agencies. In a few instances case 
work in connection with a children’s institution was 
desired, although indications of willingness to accept 
residential case work positions within institutions 
were rare. 

At the same time the Bureau had 355 agency mem- 
bers, of which 68 were children’s agencies, and 959 
openings had been registered with the Bureau, of 
which 254 were specific requests for workers in the 
children’s field. In the case of merged private chil- 
dren’s and family agencies it is becoming difficult to 
classify openings. Some of the merged agencies ask 
for workers at the staff level with a background of 
both family case work and child placing, while others 
prefer workers with emphasis on one or the other. 
These requests vary, of course, according to the in- 
ternal organization of the joint agency and the nature 
of the case loads carried by the workers. A problem 
has presented itself in connection with the need for 
a combination of child placing and family case work 
experience in the equipment of those who should be 
selected for executive and supervisory positions in 
joint agencies. Such positions usually call for experi- 
ence in both areas, an unusual combination it would 
seem, from the lack of qualified candidates presenting 
themselves with this background. 

During 1940 it was not possible to hold out much 
hope to those without training or experience in child 
placing of obtaining positions in private child placing 
agencies. In 1941 this is no longer true and we find 
that well-equipped case workers in family case work 
and psychiatric social work are now accepted for 
staff positions in private child placing agencies owing 
to the scarcity of available workers with the latter 
specialization. This is, of course, true only in those 
instances where adequate supervision is available, 
for the induction of the new worker without spe- 
cialized training or experience is naturally a more 
time-consuming process demanding more from super- 
vision. 

A great deal is heard today about the shortage of 
workers in child placing and other types of children’s 
work, as well as in other branches of the whole case 
work field. The shortage in some areas is undoubt- 
edly acute and growing more so day by day, but 
there are contradictory aspects in the matter as 
viewed from the standpoint of a national placement 
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agency. From here one sees the trends in personnel 
throughout the country, in public and private agen- 
cies, in urban and rural areas, in all branches of case 
work for both men and women. We know the De- 
fense Program in general has drawn off large numbers 
from the field, especially the Red Cross, U.S.O., and 
that this will increase rather than decrease for some 
time to come. Another contributing cause to the 
shortage has been the nation-wide increase in the 
number of Departments of Public Welfare holding 
merit plan and civil service examinations for posi- 
tions under Child Welfare Services. It has been en- 
couraging to notice the increasing emphasis upon 
professional social work training and experience in 
general, and upon child welfare specialized training 
and experience specifically, in the requirements set 
up by the localities announcing appointments to be 
made under Child Welfare Services programs through- 
out the country. 

The flow of qualified personnel from private to 
public agencies in the field of child welfare has been 
marked during the past year and has been responsible 
for creating vacancies in private child caring agen- 
cies. There has not been the same flow from public 
to private, and today there are many highly qualified 
workers in public child welfare agencies who are de- 
sirous of obtaining, or returning to, private agency 
experience. These workers find that in generai such 
opportunities are not open to them. Another con- 
tradictory aspect of the shortage of workers is to be 
found in the metropolitan area of New York City. 
In some phases of work the supply of personnel here 
still exceeds the demand and candidates who for 
various reasons restrict placement to this locality 
may still find it difficult to obtain employment within 
their field of specialization. 

—Marcaret L. Mack 
Social Work Vocational Bureau 


At a time when so much is being said about care 
for children of working mothers, it is well to bear 
in mind the following statement from the General 
Report of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy: 


“ The child has food and shelter if his family has a home 
and provides food. 

“He ts content and happy if he is well, tf he has parents 
and others to love and be loved by. 

“Education begins in the home, where he learns to speak, 
to walk, to handle things, to play, to demand, to give, to 
experiment, 

“Religious faith is imparted in the family long before he 
goes to church. 

“Adventure and safety, contentment and rebellion, coop- 


eration, sharing, self-reliance, and mutual aid are family 
experiences.” 
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Joint Responsibility for Staff Training! 


Tue American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
traditionally charged by social agencies with the re- 
sponsibility for training professional personnel, is 
placing a part of that responsibility back on the 
shoulders of the agencies themselves. At their annual 
meeting held last month, faculties of schools all over 
the country analyzed and discussed the curricula, 
including theory, thesis and field work. Each of these 
aspects of a total training program was reviewed in 
an effort to determine what changes the current sit- 
uation might dictate. The importance of clarifying 
psychological concepts on which sound practice is 
based was emphasized. It was restated that social 
work is focused on helping people with difficulties in 
meeting their every-day living responsibilities. The 
training program must therefore help students com- 
prehend the strains to which people are subjected by 
the frequent contradiction between their internally 
motivated drives and the externally determined pres- 
sures. 

But theory must be tested in actual practice under 
well-qualified supervision before the student can be 
expected to make it her own. In times of increasing 
physical and emotional stresses, human beings in 
difficulty of necessity make ever greater demands 
on the skills of social workers. The development of 
these skills through actual practice is the part of the 
training program which becomes the compelling re- 
sponsibility of social agencies. 

The importance of maintaining existing programs 
and services while yet becoming prepared to meet 
emergency needs is generally conceded by boards and 
staffs alike. It appears, however, that actually in 
some communities emergency needs, real and antici- 
pated, threaten to overshadow the agency’s concern 
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for its existing services. Some agencies are allowing 
themselves to be pressed into assuming additional 
responsibilities, and others feel it their patriotic duty 
to do so, without the additional staff so necessary 
if they are to safeguard the quality of services to 
their clients and the quality of training they can offer 
students. Fund-raising groups and Councils of Social 
Agencies alike talk about the increasing difficulties 
in raising money. 

On the other hand, schools of social work are being 
urged to offer ‘short cut’ training courses. Here again 
the immediate necessity for additional qualified per- 
sonnel appears to be in conflict with the sound judg- 
ment that training is a maturing process that requires 
time and that defies being unduly hurried. Thus far 
the schools are determined to withstand such pres- 
sures. Any short-cut courses that may be introduced 
will be recognized as such and will not be offered, 
with whatever apology, in lieu of the recognized 
training course. 

Social agencies similarly must take a stand. To 
those who would urge them to face the reality of lim- 
ited funds they may say, “Look to our Canadian 
neighbor.” Mr. Martin Cohn, president of the Ca- 
nadian Association of Social Workers, in a discussion 
of social work in a world at war, reported how each 
year during the past three years public recognition 
of the importance of maintaining welfare services in 
this struggle for democracy resulted in repeated 
successful chest drives, loudly voiced skepticism and 
pessimism notwithstanding. 

We must be firm in our convictions. Agencies meet 
a double responsibility when they insist on funds 
and staff adequate to maintain good standards of 
service, and a good training program. For thus they 
are protecting the services to their clients of today, 
and insuring the necessary qualities of service for the 
clients of tomorrow. 

—Henrietra L. Gorpon 


THe ProGRram or A CHILDREN’S INstrruTION: A scrap book pre- 
pared by the staff of the Milwaukee Orphans’ Asylum, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, January, 1942. 


This “scrap” book describes the case work and ac- 
tivities program from intake through discharge. Each 
chapter is illustrated by snapshots taken by Miss 
Eva Burmeister, Superintendent. A bibliography on 
institutional care completes this work. It is available 
for circulation to League members, and will be on 
exhibit at the National Conference. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
A Kentucky Court of Appeals is to be congratu- 
lated on its recent decision which clears the way for 
state aid to dependent children and needy blind. To 
quote from the Louisville Times, this— 


ae 


. . « reflects both an enlightened atti- 
tude toward social needs and a liberal viewpoint 
in interpreting the law. 

“Weighing the ancient letter of the law in the 
light of present-day conditions and needs, the 
tribunal wisely concludes that framers of the 
State Constitution ‘had in mind the powerful 
and influential and not the unfortunate’ when 
they expressly prohibited ‘emoluments or priv- 
ileges except in consideration of public services. 

“In modern language public aid for the indi- 
gent and handicapped 1s fulfillment of a social ob- 
ligation, not an emolument or special privilege.” 

The legislature of 1938 made an appropriation for 

Aid to Dependent Children, but because of contro- 

versy as to the legality of the A.D.C. Bill, this appro- 

priation reverted to the state funds. Social workers 
are now hopeful that their legislature will make an- 
other appropriation for this purpose so that the Bill 


can actually serve the people for whom it is intended. 


The Council of Social Agencies of metropolitan 
Detroit has just released a pamphlet entitled, ‘The 
Referral Center, A Five Year Experiment, 1936- 
1941.” It is a brief report on the work of this service: 


oe 


. . . established February 1, 1936, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Un- 
married Parenthood to be under the direction of 
Leon W. Frost of the Children’s Aid Society. 
The project was sponsored by the Detroit Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and received encourage- 
ment and financial assistance from the Detroit 
Community Fund. 


“The Referral Center serviced Wayne County 
and received all cases of illegitimacy regardless 
of age, race, or religion. The Center has not been 
a case working agency but gave only the service 
its name indicates, that is, the referral of the 
girl to the proper source of help.” 

The Council of Social Agencies will be glad to make 
this pamphlet available to League member agencies 
through the League office. Write for your copy if 
you are interested. 


The following example of legal protection for adop- 
tive parents and children can be won universally: 
Thirty-four States, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia now have laws requiring a social investiga- 
tion prior to the adoption of a child, according to the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
A sound social investigation, points out the Bu- 
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reau, provides protection for both the child and the 
adoptive parents. It gives assurance of the desira- 
bility of the adoption or reveals any handicaps of 
the child or unfavorable conditions in the home of the 
prospective adoptors. In order to make skillful serv- 
ices available for social investigations, the laws of 
22 States place responsibility for such investigations 
in the State welfare department or in authorized 
child welfare agencies. 


READERS’ FORUM 
DEAR EDITOR: 

In several recent articles in your Buttetin I have noted the 
phrase “illegitimate children” conspicuously used by your con- 
tributors and, | think, by you. 

It has seemed to me that those are sound who resent the use of 
the term “illegitimate” as applied to the child. The old proverb is 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” As we already have 
“illegitimate” (condemnatory) feelings toward the participants 
in an illegitimate relation, those feelings are apt to be carried over 
to the child if we call the child “illegitimate.” As a result of this 
objection to the term, people have groped about for some less 
stigmatizing term and have, so far, found nothing but the awk- 
ward circumlocution “child born out of wedlock.” 

The Germans have a word for it: uneheliche. It seems to me 
that the nearest equivalent to this term in Anglo-Saxon English 
is non-wedlock. 

I have now tried out this word and find it has the further ad- 
vantage of being substitutable in every phase of the so-called 
illegitimacy situation. For example, it seems to me preferable to 
the term “unmarried”’ which cannot be used for the child and 
which, as applied to the mother or father, may be confusing in 
those cases where the parent is already legally married to a party 
other than the temporary mate. In such circumstances one may 
refer to the father as being the non-wedlock father of a given child 
although the father may already be married to a woman other 
than the one he had non-wedlock relations with. The new word 
seems to me also preferable to the old term “natural,” which was 
a euphemism rather than a descriptive term, and which was an 
unfortunate abuse of a perfectly good word. 

—THomas D. Exior 
Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
REPLY 

The use of the term “illegitimate” has been criticized many times. 
The BuLverin carried an article some months ago in which this 
term was used. At the suggestion of a reader, we brought the 
matter to the attention of the author of that article. Her response 
was that it does not matter what word we use, whether we call 
the child “born out of wedlock,” or the situation ‘‘ non-wedlock,” 
society’s treatment of the child, and certainly of the parent, re- 
veals that they are both considered “illegitimate.” More than 
a change of terminology will be needed to change this attitude. 
Your point, however, is well taken. 

Eprror 


There is a growing interest in the subject of fees for adoption 
service. Mr. Lester Greer, Superintendent, New Jersey Children’s 
Home Society, Trenton, writes: 


“The plan of asking adoptive parents to pay some or all 
the costs of adoption procedure is a proposal that interests 
MEz -<. « No ethical adoption agency anywhere is en- 
gaged in the work for profit. All such agencies are dependent 
upon voluntary contributions in order to carry on their work 
and must therefore be classified in the category of charitable 
social agencies. 

“On the other hand, the adopting families, if they are 
approved, are not in any sense objects of charity. .  . 
Why should not people who can afford to pay for the service 
they are getting do so in order that accommodations which 
are given to the child’s mother who cannot pay, may be met?” 
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THE BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS— 


A COMMITTEE OF BOARD AND STAFF MEMBERS 
ESTABLISH PERSONNEL POLICIES 

The Children’s Protective Society in San Francisco 
has for the last three years been working hard to 
bring about a condition in which the board would be 
educated and intelligent in its policy forming, and in 
which there would be a feeling between board and 
staff of people working for one purpose. In so doing, 
we hoped to get away from what is still true, I’m 
afraid, in too many agencies, a feeling of the high 
and mighty board sending commands through the 
executive down to the hirelings. 

I was asked to write this article because I was 
chairman of the Personnel Manual Committee for 
about a year and am now chairman of the committee 
that took its place, the Board Manual Committee. 


The Personnel Committee was created about three 
years ago for the purpose of drawing up a Personnel 
Manual. The need for such a manual was felt be- 
cause members of both board and staff wanted some- 
thing tangible to work on as we tried to clarify our 
thinking as to whether we had not only proper per- 
sonnel standards but also proper personnel procedures. 

The committee was made up of both board and 
staff, two of each and the president of the board and 
the executive ex officio. A staff member was the first 
chairman. 

We found out all we could from the rest of the 
country, but a great deal of pioneer work had of 
necessity to be done. Some of the ideas we seized 
upon were afterwards tried and abandoned as im- 
practical, but in the end we had something which 
served as a basis on which to start the revisions we 
are already making. 

The important outgrowth of all the free discussion 
that was carried on in committee and taken back to 
both board and staff was a better understanding of 
each other’s viewpoint, a lessening of the almost in- 
stinctive antagonism or barrier between the staff as 
a whole and the board as a whole. We also had a 
board who, through the long discussions which pre- 
ceded the final passage of the manual, had a far 
better knowledge of what were considered good per- 
sonnel practices. The staff, on the other hand, found 
it of great assistance to have a written record of not 
only what they could expect of the agency, but also 
what the agency expected from them in the way of 
qualifications. 

Now the board 1s holding a mirror up to itself and 
from that self-analysis is evolving a manual for 


8 


board members. We hope this will serve as a guide 
not only to new members, but also to those who are 
already serving the agency. 

We still have a lot of work to do, but we are work- 
ing much more harmoniously than three years ago, 
board and staff feeling both have the same purposes 
in view and most of the distrust gone. 


There will always be board members, it seems, who 
think their duty done to an agency when their names 
are included in the list of directors; and I, for one, 
think agencies will never function as they should 
unless they ruthlessly rid themselves of such dead- 
wood. We also have the “loyal opposition,” for 
which I am very thankful, because with all this great 
desire for progress, there is always the possibility of 
enthusiasm not properly curbed leading a group over 
the nearest cliff. 

Why were we able to make the strides we have? 
Was it a particularly well-chosen staff and board? 
Yes to both of these, but there was another factor 
without which I defy any agency to make proper 
strides. We have an exceptional executive. She not 
only does her regular duties concerned with directing 
her staff and was the first to realize the need for a 
more harmonious working relationship between board 
and staff, but she is positively fanatical on the matter 
of board participation. By that I do not mean board 
meddling in matters which are not their function, 
but she has developed to their fullest board commit- 
tees and board-and-staff joint committees. That 
seems to be a hard job. One so difficult that many 
otherwise good executives have seemed to have de- 
spaired of doing it. But without proper board par- 
ticipation you lose your board’s interest, especially 
of those people who are the real workers. 

It may seem desirable to many executives to have 
the board “‘go away and let them do their work,” but 
when they need their boards in their necessary 
policy-forming function, they will have an uninformed 
board, and that almost inevitably means a backward 
board that will block any chance of the agency’s 
really progressing. 

—Mkrs. Loutrs B, LunpBorG 
Member of Board, Children’s Protective Society, San Francisco 


Boarp members are invited to use this page more 
freely and more frequently to discuss their special 
interests in and contribution to the field of child 
welfare. 
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Evaluation as a Factor in Staff 
Development 


One of the League’s member agencies, in response 
to a request for a statement of their personnel prac- 
tices, submitted together with that an outline for 
case work staff evaluation. Inquiries on different as- 
pects of this subject have been reaching the League. 
Because the statements on purposes and on proce- 
dures of evaluation concern themselves directly and 
by implication with some of the source of conflict 
that has inhibited more frank and helpful use of this 
aid to administration and to staff training and devel- 
opment, we have decided to share this contribution 
with our readers. 

This is not to imply that the outline in and of itself 
is without merit. Indeed, it is not. But as the staff 
committee which developed this outline rightly ob- 
served: 


“The committee sees the use of this outline 
as experimental. A committee should continue 
to function through the year to revise the out- 
line or procedure as the need is indicated. The 
committee believes that inseparable from the 
evaluation of case work performance is the anal- 
ysis of the job, and recommends that job analyses 
be done.”’ 


Evaluation of performance depends for its validity 
on a clear statement of agency purpose and practice. 
Social work is still a maturing profession. Particu- 
larly in the case work area, even some basic principles 
which have been more or less generally accepted in 
theory, find such differing expression in the actual 
practice, that job analyses are still largely matters 
for individual agency pronouncement. This outline 
can therefore hope to serve only as a guide. Each 
agency will need to develop its own outline in terms 
of its definition of case work purpose and current 
practice. 

This agency sees the purpose of the evaluation as 
twofold: ‘To help the worker see the trends in her 
development and learn in what way she can equip 
herself to better meet the agency’s standards of 
performance, and to define for herself her own profes- 
sional goals.” 

Evaluation is a judgment and carries the seeds of 
fear and conflict for both the judges and the judged, 
in so far as it represents the power of the judge to 
do something to or against the person being judged. 
To the extent to which the purpose of professional 
evaluation can become in reality a way of helping 
staff in their efforts toward professional growth, to 
that extent the conflict will be lessened. When pro- 


fessional training was largely by apprenticeship and 
selection of staff by accident of application, evalua- 
tion had generally to be an executive prerogative to 
determine the worker’s continued right to her job. 
With schools of social work sharing so widely the 
responsibility for selection of trainees, and gradua- 
tion from school, including field experience, a further 
test of the individual is capacity to function profes- 
sionally, the source of this conflict may be faced more 
realistically and by that very token its paralyzing 
effect may disappear. 

There is no intention to pretend that there will 
thus be no element of executive decision as to fitness 
for service and resulting anxiety for both executive 
and staff. Rather it is to indicate that, as evaluation 
becomes a matter of joint responsibility by case work- 
ers, supervisor and executive, the integrity of its 
purpose can become incorporated into its procedure 
so that the procedure may become a positive force in 
staff development despite the implications of execu- 
tive decision as to fitness for continued service. The 
instructions as to procedure in the outline are note- 
worthy: 


“This outline should be used as a measure of 
the worker’s performance in the majority of her 
cases, rather than in those which may represent 
either extreme. As cases are assigned on a dis- 
tricted rather than selective basis, the case work- 
er’s experience should be considered in evaluat- 
ing her performance. The size of case load and 
the case worker's participation in community 
and staff committees are likewise to be consid- 
ered in evaluating performance. The worker’s 
personality, attitudes and behavior should be 
considered only as a basis for evaluating case 
work performance. 

“Three records will be used for evaluation, 
two to be selected by the worker and one by the 
supervisor. They will confer about the selec- 
tions. Supervisor and worker will discuss the 
worker's This tentative evaluation 
will be given to the Case Work Director prior 
to the evaluation conference in which the Case 
Work Director, supervisor and worker partici- 
pate. The supervisor should submit illustrative 
material in support of her judgment of the work- 
er’s performance. The final evaluation will grow 
out of the combined thinking of the Case Work 
Director, supervisor and worker, and will be 
written by the supervisor. The evaluation should 
be seen by the case worker before it becomes part 
of her personnel record. 

“The Executive Secretary will participate in 
this procedure at any point she considers ad- 
visable and at any time the worker, supervisor, 
or Case Work Director will be free to discuss a 
particular question directly with her. 

“Evaluations should be made at designated 
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intervals, at least once a year, with the worker 
aware of the time this is to occur and of the 
points to be covered. A schedule will be made 
staggering staff evaluations throughout the year, 
based on the month each worker came to the 
agency.” 


Not only is the case worker an active participant 
in helping select the records to serve as one of the 
bases for the evaluation, but the agency recognizes 
administrative responsibility. It takes into account 
what it has a right to expect through considering the 
worker’s experience, the size of the case load, what 
opportunities it affords in staff and community par- 
ticipation. It allows for advance knowledge of when 
the evaluation will take place and acknowledges the 
worker’s part in the whole process by arranging for 
her to read and discuss the written report of the 
evaluation before it becomes administrative record. 

Difference of opinion run especially high about the 
right of the worker to read her own evaluation. Dis- 
cussion of its content has been accepted for a longer 
period. Students and their faculty and field super- 
visor have struggled with this problem. Several 
schools have now come to accept as part of the train- 
ing experience joint evaluation procedure which 
includes the students reading the final record before 
it becomes incorporated in their school record. This 
controversy may have been due to a contradiction 
of purposes, and a lack of understanding as to how 
such participation can be in and of itself a growth 
experience for the worker or for the student. 

One last point is of interest in that it also confirms 
the clarity and integrity of purpose, and that is the 
statement that—‘“‘The worker’s personality, attitudes 
and behavior should be considered only as they are 
expressed in her job.”” This is a healthy application 
of social workers’ recognition that their competence 
and their professional responsibility are not in the 
area of rehabilitating total personalities, but rather 
in working with a specific needed service: competence 
on the job is what must be expected of every worker. 
To be sure, the worker as the client brings her total 
personality with its strengths and its weaknesses to 
bear in all her relationships and actions. However, 
what growth she can experience in this relationship 
of worker and supervisor or executive may come 
more acceptably to her, as she can see it in relation 
to the performance that is their mutual and valid 
concern. 

It does not seem to be fortuitous that the last sen- 
tence in this statement on evaluations concerns itself 
with a method of continuing staff development. ‘“The 
committee recommends that regularly designated 
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staff meetings be used for professional development, 
believing it would be very stimulating to the staff 
to discuss case work thinking and practice as they 
relate to our work.” This is particularly timely when 
agencies will have to take more responsibility for 
inservice training because of the increased need for 
professionally qualified social workers. 
The following is the proposed outline: 
I, Quality of case work. 
1. Ability to establish a relationship of a quality appro- 
priate to the situation. 
. Ability to explore a situation adequately in order to 
evolve a sound basis for analysis and diagnosis. 
3, Ability to plan treatment based on diagnosis. 
4. Ability to carry out a treatment plan with sufficient 
flexibility to allow for change as this may be indicated. 
Il. Organization of work. 


to 


1. Ability to organize her work. 

2. Ability to handle emergencies without undue strain. 

3. Ability to record both factually and diagnostically. 

4. Ability to keep dictation up to date. 

III. Use of supervision. 

1. The worker should recognize her continuing need for 
supervision with a greater selectivity in the use which 
she makes of supervision. 

2. With sufficient help, the worker should develop some 


capacity for self-evaluation. 
IV. Staff relationships and professional development. 
1. Interest in the profession of social work and in her own 
professional development. 
2. Ability to contribute to the thinking of the agency and 
to take some responsibility for its total program. 
3. Ability to work with other staff members. 


V. Community work. 


1. Interpretation of the agency’s function and a realiza- 
tion of its place in the social work and lay community. 
2. Participation in community committees and councils, 


—H. L. G. 


Some British Experiences Repeated in 
Honolulu 
(Continued from page 2) 

of them intimately and appreciates the fact that 
“they are as American in their thinking and lovalty 
as you and I.”’ Because he knows them so well he 
can see their problems “‘so similar to the problems 
which arise in any group in the community. The 
actual expression of the problems, however, differ 
somewhat because of the difference in cultural pat- 
tern. However, this difference is slight when com- 
pared with the similarity to our own cultural group 
due to common fundamental wishes and desires.” 

We feel that it is a privilege to be able to share 
with our readers this forthright statement of the 
problems faced by the first community to be disas- 
trously affected by the war. We should be stirred to 
a deeper conviction of our responsibility to hasten 
sound social planning for immediate and future needs, 
on the mainland as well as in our insular possessions. 


—Henrietta L. Gorpon 
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BOOK NOTES 
Apoption Practice: Case Work with Parent, CuILp AND 
y Foster Parents. Pamphlet, 61 pages. Child Welfare League 


of America. Price, 50 cents. 
Foreworp: THe Worker’s Rote 1n Apoprion, Dr. Leslie EF. 
r Luehrs. 


r Apoption Decision AND THE Unmarriep Mortuer, Julia Ann 
Bishop. 

Tue Cuitp’s Partin Aporrion PLAceMENT, Julia Ann Bishop. 

Tue Case Work Process WITH THE PARENT AS A FAcTOR IN 
‘HE Avoption Decision, Mary Frances Smith. 

Tue Foster PARENT AND THE AGENCY IN THE ADOPTION 


Process, Elizabeth Harral. 


This pamphlet, including four papers and a fore- 
word, on case work with parent, child and foster 
1. parents, presents a worthwhile contribution to agen- 
cies which accept responsibility for foster placement 
of children and/or for work with unmarried parents. 
It is of particular value to those child care agencies 
which are scrutinizing undisciplined adoption proce- 


, dures and attempting to crystallize thinking and 
or 


; formulate practice on an objective and scientific basis. 
ch I 
Dr. Luehrs defines the task of the social worker as 
ne 
one of helping the parent, the child, and the adoptive 
parent to rationalize away guilts and fears so that 
vn 


each can relinquish the past and go on with the new. 
nd The worker is an active participant with the parent 
in the decision regarding the child and in sharing of 
responsibility for action. The worker helps the child 
ra- to rationalize his sense of guilt in relinquishing his 


ty. past and in accepting new affectional offers. The 
prospective adoptive parents need to have their guilt 
over their inability to have their own child assuaged 
before they can accept a substitute. The trend in 
n social work is toward facilitating rather than making 
decisions for clients. 
The first and third papers are concerned with case 
<a work practice related to the decision of the parent 
‘ regarding adoption as a plan for the child. The sum- 
mary of the first paper is well stated by Julia Ann 
— Bishop as follows: 
he 
For The task, then, of the adoptive agency in relation to the 
mother’s decision to give up or keep her child is to know and 
at- appreciate the nature of decision-making without getting 
wns involved in its confusions, to provide a belief in a service, as 
well as the service itself, to keep clearly related to that as the 
up focus of the mother’s problem and the agency’s helpfulness, 
and even to end the service in the interest of hi child and 
the mother. 
are 
the That the termination itself of agency service which 
sas- is used negatively by the client may be translated 
| to into a positive experience for him presents a principle 
ten which may too frequently be overlooked by agencies. 
ds, lhe excerpts from case material in the third paper 


bring out some of the universal qualities in the strug- 
gle which ensues for the mother as she participates 
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with the agency in the practical and emotional as- 
pects of placement. The author points out that the 
worker's responsibility is the case work process it- 
self, in which the worker sustains the agency’s func- 
tion and accepts the mother’s right and capacity to 
make her own decision. Children’s agencies which 
have a protective function in the community are 
often called upon to work with mothers whose capac- 
ity to make a wise decision is indeed questionable 
and for whom termination of service may be felt as 
rejection and may end in extreme deprivation for the 
child. No doubt, workers in such agencies would 
welcome further discussion of a differential use of 
sustaining case work relationship and authoritative 
action. 

That the child plays an important part in the con- 
figuration of adoption placement is stressed by Miss 
Bishop. One criterion of the child’s adoptability is 
“an emotional capacity and readiness for an adoptive 
relationship.” Adoption placement as a satisfactory 
solution for Nancy, a seven-year-old girl, who thinks 
she wants to be adopted, but is resistant and defiant 
and unable to relate herself on an affectional level 
to people, and for Joe, whose extreme fear and with- 
drawal make a meeting of adoptive parents’ satis- 
faction of needs rather dubious, are helped by the 
agency to work through an emotional release which 
enables each child to venture giving of himself and 
accepting of others. 

Miss Harral offers a stimulating and informative 
discussion of the relationship between prospective 
adoptive parents and the agency. She raises such 
interesting questions as—How does the applicant 
feel about the application interview? What are the 
criteria for acceptance or rejection of applications? 
Of what value are references and how are they to be 
used? She states that the “readiness (of the adopting 
parents) for a new relationship is the foundation on 
which rests the child’s whole adjustment.” This 
“readiness for a new relationship” is characterized 
by a capacity for sharing in plans with the agency, 
with own family members, and friends. 

Although each paper is focused on a specific phase 
of adoption placement, there is recognition that it is 
a continuous and developing process and that all con- 
cerns are inextricably interwoven—the own family, 
the child, the foster parents, and the agency. The 
Child Welfare League of America is to be compli- 
mented on the assembling of the papers in this 
brochure. 


—Marcaret Mink 


Director of Case Work 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago 
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TREATMENT IN AN INstITuTION, by R. L. Jenkins, M.D., The 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, January, 1941. 

Dr. Jenkins’ paper is an extraordinarily clear and 
convincing exposition of the role of a psychiatric 
clinic in the program of a training school for delin- 
quent children. 
equally applicable to the role of psychiatric service 


The points he makes are certainly 


whether of a clinic or consulting psychiatrist in rela- 
tion to the program of any institution offering care 
to any group of children. As such, the paper merits 
careful reading by anyone concerned with institu- 
tional care, particularly at this time when many 
institutions are just beginning to turn to psychiatrists 
and clinics for help in meeting children’s needs. 

However, | was especially interested to note in 
reading Dr. Jenkins’ paper that his observations are 
certainly equally pertinent and significant if we sub- 
stitute the words “case work” for psychiatric clinic 
practically throughout the paper. Is it not true that 
in all too many institutions case work remains ‘‘a 
hopefully budding branch grafted on an essentially 
different stock,” and are not the reasons for this es- 
sentially the same as those given by Dr. Jenkins for 
the similar plight of psychiatric clinics? 


“Frequently enough, institutional people have had no spe- 
cial training or experience which prepares them to accept the 


clinic (case work). The rank and file are hardheaded, hard- 
working, practic al people, often loaded with group responsi- 
bilities, aware from experience that new ideas commonly 


mean extra work, quick to perceive that most clinic people 
(case workers) are not capable of handling a group situation 
as they handle it. Vhev are sharply aware of the threat that 
individualized treatment brings to group discipline. Gener- 
ally they come from Missouri. 

“The clinic (case worker), on the other hand, has been too 
smug in its self-satisfaction, too confident of the superiority 
of its understanding, too distant and too uninterested in the 
practical problems of the institution. It has been too ready 
to make blindly recommendations impossible of fulfillment 
in the institutional setting. And when tts errors have blocked 
the fulfillment of its function, the clinic (case worker) has 
placed the blame on the limitations of the ieee and the 
institutional personnel, and concluded that, after all,in the 
present state of affairs, treatment is poss bly only in the 
community (foster home?).” 


Such case work departments just as such clinics 
“sink into a routine level” of making studies that 
are not used or running inconsequential errands. 
They also become “exhibits” for the Board and Ex- 
ecutive to use to prove to the public that the insti- 
tution has all the approved modern frills. 

It seems to me that Dr. Jenkins’ analysis of the 
institution situation as a setting for individual work 
with children should be stimulating to every institu- 
tion case worker and in its essentials the course rec- 
ommended for clinics can be urged upon case work 
departments. Dr. Jenkins’ article, therefore, should 
be equally as valuable for social workers as it is for 


psychiatrists who hope to make their special profes- 
sional knowledge of value to the children now receiv- 
ing care In institutions. 
VERRY 
Executive Secretary, Chicago Orphan Asylum 


Available for Circulation to Members 
and Affiliates 


1x Foster Homes: A publica- 
tion just released by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, will answer many a question 
now being asked concerning the most desirable way 
in which to plan for the clothing of children, accord- 
ing to the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. Welfare workers throughout the nation 
can make good use of this information both in their 
regular work and in meeting the present problem of 
clothing large numbers of children in crowded defense 
areas. Such data will also prove very useful to lay- 
men who volunteer their services as board members 
of agencies that provide clothing for underprivileged 
children. 


THe Use or A Psycuiarrist IN THE PRACTICE O 
SociaL Work, by Dr. Lewis B. Hill. Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, September, 1941. 

“3... instructor in dynamic psychology, as consultant 
for speci: il clients, as a member of an agency conference, and 
that in certain highly developed situations he will also func- 
tion as a supervisor of psychiatric case workers.” 


Cuitpren IN War-Time: A compilation of articles by eminent 
British social workers and psychiatrists, entitled, The Up- 
rooted Child, The Problem of the Young Child, The Deprived 
Foster Parents, Visiting, The Teacher’s Problems, and Hlomes 
for Difficult Children. Released by British Library of Infor- 
mation, N. Y. C. 


Kirst Yearty Rerorr sy ANNA FREUD ON THE HampsTEAD 
Nurseries, ENGLAND. Released by Foster Parents’ Plan for 
War Children, Inc., N.Y. C. 

Pracemenr as Viewep By THE Famitry AGency, by 
Jeanette Hanford, The Social Service Review, December, 
1941. 

Youturut Detinquency: A national problem demands a na- 
tional program, by Jacob Kepecs, Survey Midmonthly, 


December, 1941. 


Case Work Impiicarions of ApmiInisrration, by Marjorie J. 
Smith, The Family, February, 1942. 


Tackine rr Over: The case work interview as a tool for helping 
people, by Clara Rabinowitz, The Day Nursery, January, 
1942. 


New League Publication 
The 1942 Directory of Members of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America is now available. Price, 
50 cents. 
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